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Introduction 

The IVIin Nan(Southern Min) family of Chinese dialects belong to the Sinitic branch of the 
Sino-Tibetan languages. Among these dialects, the tongue known as Hokkien(Fukienese) is 
probably the most representative and important. It encapsulates many of the features of the Min 
Nan dialects in general. The classification of various tongues within the Min Nan group of 
dialects, however, could be a little confusing, and warrants some explanation. 

First of all, the word Hokkien is actually the pronunciation by the Hokkien-speakers of 
the characters ^Slt, which represents the Fujian province, fuj/an being the equivalent 
Mandarin pronunciation of the characters. The term is a misnomer, for in mainland China, this 
dialect called Hokkien is only spoken in the south-eastern region of the Fujian province, on both 
sides of the Jiulong river, and does not represent any common tongue spoken throughout this 
linguistically diverse province. This dialect is sometimes also called Taiwanese, which itself is 
also misleading, since the dialect is not even native to Taiwan. The tongue was brought over by 
Chinese settlers from south-eastern Fujian province mainly during the 17'^ century, and they 
formed the majority dialect group in Taiwan. Essentially, Taiwanese is Hokkien. Between the 
varieties of the dialect in Taiwan and Fujian, mutual intelligibility is, for all practical purposes, 
total. Hokkien is also often known as the Min Nan tongue, which is equally misleading, for 
linguistically, the Min Nan family represents a group of dialects, instead of one single dialect. 
Also, the word Min is the short form to denote the Fujian province, but the Min Nan family 
include dialects which are spoken outside Fujian, in the neighbouring Guangdong and Zhejiang 
provinces and the Hainan island. An alternative term to denote the Hokkien dialect, and 
probably more appropriate, would be Hoklo, but this term has not been widely used. In China, 
and among many linguists, Hokkien is often called the Amoy(Xiamen) dialect, since the dialect 
spoken in Amoy is considered to be the standard for Hokkien. However, linguists have also 
used Quanzhou and Zhangzhou dialects to denote the tongues spoken around those cities, 
tongues which, together with the Amoy dialect, Hokkien-speakers deem as merely the same 
Hokkien dialect with different accents. In fact, the geographical distribution of this dialect in 
Fujian corresponds with the boundaries of the historical Quanzhou and Zhangzhou prefectures. 
The somewhat politically-incorrect term Hokkien, ultimately, remains the preferred and the most 
widely-used term, especially among the overseas Chinese in South-East Asia. 

Besides Hokkien, the Min Nan family also includes the Teochew and the Hainanese 
dialects, the dialect spoken around Longyan city in south-western Fujian province, other insular 
enclaves in other parts of Fujian province, plus the region around Pingyang city and the 
Zhoushan archipelago in Zhejiang province, and even in certain isolated villages in the Jiangsu, 

Jiangxi and Guangxi provinces. Teochew is the pronunciation of the characters M')M , which is 
Chaozhou in Mandarin, and the Teochew dialect is spoken in the region around the cities 
Chaozhou and Swatow(Shantou). Teochew is clearly a distinct tongue from Hokkien, but they 
are fairly similar to each other, and are mutually intelligible to a large degree. Hainanese and 
Hokkien are a little less intelligible to each other, but not so much as to prevent an 



understanding of the gist of the conversation. The rest of the IVIin Nan dialects are mutually 
intelligible to various degrees with Hokkien, but the ones around Longyan and Pingyang are 
close enough to Hokkien to be considered as merely variations of the dialect. 

It is estimated that there are presently about 50 million Hokkien-speakers in the world, 
including around 25 million in mainland China, but the figures are at best, an estimate. For one 
thing, the Min Nan dialects in a broader sense could have been confused with Hokkien alone. 
Only in Taiwan, Malaysia and Singapore, could more definitive figures be obtained, for there are 
only a handful of speakers of other Min Nan dialects in Taiwan, and Hokkien-speakers in 
Malaysia and Singapore make a very clear distinction between their tongue and those of the 
other dialect groups. Previously in Singapore, the dialect groups of the Chinese were also 
recorded on birth certificates. In Taiwan, there are at present about 15 million Hokkien- 
speakers. In both Malaysia and Singapore, the Hokkiens are the largest dialect group among 
the Chinese community. There are more than 2 million Hokkiens in Malaysia and more than 1 
million in Singapore. In Philippines, it has been estimated that nearly 9 out of 10 ethnic Chinese 
are Hokkiens, though many have been assimilated into the mainstream Filipino society, and 
have lost the ability to speak the dialect and have preserved little of their ancestral cultural traits, 
not surprising for a community which already started settling there more than 4 centuries ago. 

Besides the Hokkiens, the Teochews have a very strong presence in Indo-China and in 
Thailand. There are also sizeable Teochew populations in Malaysia and Singapore. For the 
Hainanese, they are rarely found among the overseas Chinese communities outside of Malaysia 
and Singapore. 

History 

It would not be too far from the truth to say that Hokkien is more than 2 millennia old. 

The first wave of people to have contributed to the development of the Min Nan dialects 
was probably during the Han dynasty(206 B.C. - 220 A.D.). Historical sources have cited the 
\Nu and the Chu peoples as being among those who moved into the present Fujian area, in the 
process of waging campaigns against the Ba\ Yue people of the region. Although the Wu and 
Chu peoples were known the speak dialects of Ancient Chinese, they themselves were also 
known to be Sinicised ethnic minorities who were originally not from the Central Plains, but from 
the south. Ironically, the Min Nan dialects now show more traces of thel/l/i/ and Chu influences 
compared to the other dialects which were directly evolved from them. 

However, the first mass migration to the Fujian area was during the Eastern Jin 
dynasty(317 A.D. - 420 A.D.). Due to the tumult in the north caused by the invasion of the 
nomadic tribes, many people from the Central Plains were forced to move south, many of whom 
eventually settled in scattered parts of the Fujian area. The migration lasted a long time, though 
the migrants came in small groups. 

The second large-scale migration was during the Tang dynasty(618 - 907), when troops 
were sent down to quell rebellions by the native She people in Fujian. During this time, many of 
the troops settled there together with their families, and they brought along techonology which 
was conducive to the development of the local economy. The population in Fujian increased 
tremendously. Many of these people were from the Zhongzhou region of Henan province. 



The third wave of migration occurred during the Five Eras(907 - 960), after the decline of 
the Tang dynasty. Civil wars were rife. During the late Tang dynasty, the brothers Wang Chao 
and Wang Shenzhi, originally from Henan province, entered Fujian and set up the short-lived 
Min kingdom. Their policies contributed to prosperity and relative stability for a while, and the 
population grew even more. Many of the settlers in Fujian during this period were also from the 
Zhongzhou region of Henan province. 

The Tang dynasty and the Song dynasty(960 - 1279) also saw a lot of scholars and 
officials who were banished to Fujian and the Chaozhou region of Guangdong province, after 
falling out with the government. These people undoubtedly also added a new dimension to the 
literary development of the Min Nan dialects. However, by the Song dynasty, the Min Nan 
dialects had more or less matured, whereas the official tongue continued to undergo changes 
leading to the present day Mandarin. 

Min Nan speakers started migrating overseas during the late Ming dynasty(1368 - 1644), 
due to the worsening political and economic conditions, and Phillipines was among their 
destinations. They also started to cross the straits to Taiwan. Some of them also moved to the 
Ryukyu islands of Japan. When the pirate and Ming loyalist leader Koxinga(Zheng Chenggong) 
failed to dislodge the invading Manchus from mainland China while using Taiwan as a rear 
base, his followers, mainly Min Nan speakers from Fujian, stayed on in Taiwan, and after his 
untimely death in 1662, many of the followers settled down in Taiwan for good. 

During the Qing dynasty(1644 - 1911), due to famines in Fujian, many Min Nan speakers 
migrated to other parts of South-east Asia. A Chinese temple in Malacca in Malaysia dates back 
to 1673, whereas for Singapore, Hokkiens did not arrive there until 1821 when they sailed from 
the port of Amoy. 

As many of the Min Nan speakers were coastal people, throughout the past few 
centuries, many sailed to other neighbouring provinces like Zhejiang, where they formed their 
own communities. The Hainanese speakers, for instance, were known to have originated from 
the Chaozhou region in Guangdong province and moved to Hainan island during the Ming 
dynasty. There were also those who joined rebel groups during the Qing dynasty, waging 
campaigns against the Manchu rulers, and eventually settled in places away from their 
hometowns, giving rise to those isolated villages of Min Nan speakers. 

In general, Chinese scholars have classified the Min Nan dialects, but especially 
Hokkien, as of the centripetal, expanding and stable types. The dialects are centripetal in the 
sense that there are not many differences between the variations of the same dialect, and the 
speakers have a strong awareness of their own dialect, and have also a consensus as to what 
particular family to which their dialect belongs. These dialects also carry more prestige. The 
dialects are expanding because they have a tendency to spread to the neighbouring regions, 
and influence the other transitional and more insular dialects in the process. The dialects are 
stable in that they are conservative, comparatively more systematic in their traits, especially the 
phonology, and are not easily influenced by external forces. The phonology, lexicon and syntax 
changed very little over the generations. One needs only to compare Hokkien in mainland China 
and Taiwan to find that the evolution of Hokkien had stabilised a long time ago, and how little 
the dialect in both sides of the straits had diverged even after nearly 4 centuries. 



Phonology 

Here, Hanyu Pinyin is used for all Mandarin pronunciations, and IPAfor the rest. 

One common feature of the mainstream Min Nan dialects is the absence of labiodental 
fricatives, they are replaced with either bilabial consonants, or glottal or velar fricatives. Min Nan 
dialects belong to what was traditionally termed as the "15-sound system" among certain 
southern Chinese dialects, referring to the basic 15 consonants. The actual number could be a 
couple more. For many words in the Min Nan dialects, the consonants in Middle Chinese 
m and r] had evolved into b and g respectively. The Amoy variety of Hokkien has the following 
consonants(dz has been merged with d in the modern Amoy speech): 



Another common feature is that the mainstream Min Nan dialects have only one set of 
affricates, whereas Middle Chinese had more than one. Mandarin has three. Min Nan dialects 
have also retained the dental consonants dating all the way back to Ancient Chinese. These 
consonants had evolved into affricates among the non-Min dialects 

Min Nan dialects also retain the final stops of Ancient and Middle Chinese in the 
syllables. Hokkien, for example, has p t k as final stops, and also the corresponding final 

nasal consonants m n r). Hokkien also has an additional final glottal stop ? which was 
evolved from the original final stops. However, some varieties of Teochew had those final 
consonants merged into only r) and k respectively. By contrast. Mandarin has the final nasal 
consonants n and r], but no final stops. 

Many Min Nan dialects, but not Hainanese, also have nasalised vowels. Amoy Hokkien 
has the following: a e i o, plus u which is only used in diphthongs. 

Min Nan dialects have 6 to 8 tones, Hokkien has 7 tones. All of them have the ru tone, 
which was the tone used for syllables with final stops in Ancient and Middle Chinese. Hokkien 
has two ru tones, y/n ru, and yang ru. Mandarin does not have any ru tone. 

Lexicon and syntax 

Min Nan dialects have vocabulary and grammar which are fairly different from those of 
standard Mandarin. The difficulty is apparent when one tries to transcribe sentences of Min Nan 
dialects into Chinese characters. The words look strange, and the sentence structure itself looks 
a little awkward. Often, the words are proper and legitimate Chinese words, but would sound 
archaic, obscure, or even inappropriate, in standard Chinese. There are those words where 
there exists Chinese characters to represent the pronunciations, but there does not seem to be 
much association with the meaning of the Chinese characters. Then there are also those words 
where there are no equivalent Chinese characters to represent. Some of the words exhibit 
remnants of the legacy of the language used by the ancient Bai yue(Hundred Yue) tribes of 
south-eastern China. Scholars have also identified the Bai Yue substratum in Min Nan dialects. 



The grammatical structure of Min Nan dialects in the vernacular exhibit traits of 
agglutination, which also was an identified trait of the Bai Yue language. Agglutination is seen to 
be the kind of syntax between isolating languages like Standard Chinese and inflected 
languages like English. In Hokkien, the following could be used to describe the phrase "big 
rope"(the tonal markers have been omitted for simplicity): 

tua tiau so? (a length of big rope) 

so? tsin tua tiau (the rope is big) 
so? kau tua tiau (the rope is really big) 

Here, the word so? means "rope", and tua tiau means "a big length of (something)". Each 
phrase resembles an agglutinated word, and has a certain grammatical meaning. It could be 
seen that the different word components of the phrases preserve their independence and 
meaning, and a comparison of the phrases with agglutinated words in Turkish for example, 
would make the agglutinating traits in Hokkien quite apparent. 

Hokkien makes use of the doubling of adjectives more extensively than Mandarin. 
Mandarin has the forms AA, ABB, AABB, ABAC. One has /an/an{b\ue), y/nchenchen{g\oorf]y), 

m/m7huhu{b\urre6), wufawut/an{\a\N\ess). In addition to these, Hokkien also have the forms 

BBA, ABAB, like har] har] dua?(warm), ts'^ig k'^i ts'^ig k'^i(clean). The different 

forms serve to describe the degree of the adjectives, i.e. very warm, sort of clean, etc. Hokkien 
also applies the form ABAC where BC is a noun which is a compound-word. In such cases 
Mandarin only allows for the ABC, but not the ABAC form. For example. Mandarin has 
wu xiaoxi for "no news"(ABC form), whereas the forms bo siau sit(ABC form) or 

bo siau bo sit (ABAC form) can be used in Hokkien. 

In sentence structure. Mandarin uses the following order: subject + direct object + 
indirect object. Hokkien often uses subject + indirect object + direct object, or even indirect 
object + subject + direct object. Thus, Hokkien can have something like "I this book give you" or 
"This book I give you". Hokkien also allows the adverbial to come after the predicate, whereas in 
Mandarin, the adverbial mostly comes before the predicate. For example. Mandarin has 
/?/ /7g'/;^/7 /7a^o(better than previously). Here yiqian means "previously" and hao means "good". 
bl is a preposition, similar to the word "than". In Hokkien, the corresponding phrase becomes 
k'^a ho i tsing. The word i tsing is yiqian, and ho is fiao. The complement in 

Mandarin usually attaches itself to the predicate and before the object, whereas in Hokkien, the 
complement does not have to attach itself to the predicate, and can come after the object. For 
example, wo l<an bu dao ta (I cannot see him) in Mandarin becomes 

gua k'^ua i bue tio? in Hokkien. That would be like wo i<an ta bu daoW translated 

directly. Here, wo, l<an, ta means "I", "see", "him" respectively. 



other characteristics 

In addition to the general characteristics of the other Min Nan dialects, Hokkien also has 
the following salient features: 

• Tonal sand hi 

• The concurrent use of the literary and vernacular pronunciation 

Tonal sandhi occurs in many Chinese dialects, including Mandarin. In Mandarin, for a 
word with the 3^^ tone, if the subsequent word also has a 3^^ tone, the former word would 
change to the 2""^ tone. For Hokkien, tonal sandhi '\s more complex, it applies to all the 7 tones, 
and is continuous. All the words change to some other tone when there is another word in front, 
subject to certain rules. This phenomena is also present in Teochew as well as the Fuzhou 
dialect which belongs to the Eastern Min family. 

Tonal sandhi can present a problem in the transcription of the pronunciations. In most 
transcriptions, the tonal sandhi is not shown. The tone markers reflect the pronunciation of the 
individual word. However, to a limited extent, the presence or absence of tonal sanc/A?/ depends 
on the interpretation of the sentence. Things like emphasis, or identifying the adverbial part of a 
compound-word or a word group, could determine if tonal sandhi should be used. Hence, 
marking the tonal sandhi on a transcription effectively forces the reader to interpret the 
sentences in a certain way. 

Many words in Hokkien, have a so-called "literary pronunciation" and a "vernacular 
pronunciation". This dichotomy existed due to the fact that, historically, the vernacular tongue 
had diverged, sometimes haphazardly, from the standard language for Chinese of that time, and 
speakers of this dialect had to reconcile the glaring differences. As such, separate 
pronunciations were developed. Besides the own vernacular tongue, the sound system used in 
the standard language was incorporated into the dialect, and localised into a pronunciation 
appropriate to the dialect's phonology. The sound system for the literary pronunciation of 
Hokkien reflects the one which was used in the official language during the Tang dynasty, but it 
is much simplified, and many of the original different final syllables had become homophones. 

However, it would be incorrect to merely view literary and vernacular pronunciations as 
the kind of pronunciation used in formal situations versus the kind used for conversations in 
daily life. The literary and vernacular pronunciations often serve to differentiate the different 
meanings and context of the words, such as whether the words are used as nouns or verbs, or 
whether they are used as part of a compound word. In other words, informal vernacular Hokkien 
would always include some literary pronunciations. Hokkien in the pure literary pronunciation 
has limited scope. It is used for poems and literary phrases and expressions, but never in 
conversations. Teochew makes much more extensive use of the vernacular pronunciation, such 
that Hokkien-speakers sometimes call Teochew the "vernacular tongue". 

Prospects for the future 

The Min Nan dialects, in common with the other Chinese dialects, exhibit a trend of long- 
term decline. This is inevitable as Mandarin increasingly becomes the lingua franca of the 
Chinese all over the world and as a world language, and there continues to be a sharp drop in 



numbers of those who could still claim that their Min Nan dialect is their mother tongue. 
However, one encouraging observation is that, while future generations of Min Nan speakers 
will become increasingly less fluent in the dialects, not many will end up being totally ignorant of 
the dialects. It is as if that some equilibrium state has been reached whereby the proportion of 
those who have totally lost the ability to speak the dialects has remained constant. 

In both mainland China and Singapore, the use of regional Chinese dialects is often 
discouraged. The governments cite the reason as being that a common tongue is needed to 
foster mutual understanding between different communities, and that naturally means that 
Mandarin is to take precedence over all other dialects and is to be aggressively promoted. In 
Singapore, there was even a Speak Mandarin campaign during the late 1970's, where the 
broadcasting stations conducted lessons for Mandarin, and that all films in Chinese dialects 
were dubbed into Mandarin. However, the sheer numbers and the economic clout of the 
Hokkiens in Singapore had ensured that their influence would continue to be there for a long 
time to come, and this influence comes in the form of their dialect being widely spoken. The 
presence of a large numbers of overseas Hokkien-speakers, many of whom have close 
relatives in mainland China, together with the relative prosperity of Amoy and the other coastal 
regions of Fujian, have also contributed to the awareness of the historical and cultural roots 
among the counterparts in China. 

In Taiwan, the use of the Min Nan tongue had been treated with suspicion for many 
years by the ruling Nationalist government ever since the 2-28 Incident in 1947, for they feared 
that the Taiwanese separatist forces would instigate violent hostilities between the native 
Taiwan Chinese and the mainland Chinese by playing the race card and using the dialect to 
assert their separateness. Ever since the pro-independence Democratic Progressive Party 
came to power during elections in March 2000, many of its politicians had been attempting to 
assert their Taiwanese identity by using the Min Nan dialect in the legislative Yuan, in the 
media, and in political rallies. Some even talk of introducing the dialect as part of the curriculum 
in schools. However, due to the more pressing concerns of political uncertainty and economic 
woes in Taiwan, such actions are unlikely to lead to a resurgence of the dialect. 

The above is true at the time of writing. 
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